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These words would stand recorded in the 
annals of time as a stigma upon Christianity, 
if this call for help, coming as the voice of a 





















dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. speeches, it has the advantage of being short.| whole people, is oe to pass unheeded 
Pres T pe) aad Guadelupe said: ‘‘I don’t want to say much, |by a professedly Christian government. 

eee Ae tee Ce ae I only want to say a little to the Superin-/ When an Apostle dreamed that he saw a 

JOHN 8. STOKES, tendent.” man of Macedonia stund and call “Come 

AT No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS. “TI have come from a long way off, I came|over and help us,” he received it as the voice 


not for anything bad, but | came to find a 
good way for my people. We want you to 
try hard to help us into that good way. We 
For “The Friend” |do not want to be like some other tribes who 
Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal |delight in killing and destroying, but we want 
of Thomas (. Battey. to learn how to build houses, raise corn, and 
(Continued from page 338.) provide for our wives and children, that they 
1st mo. Ist, 1872.—In the afternoon Dr. A.|may live and be happy. My young men are 
Tomlinson had a meeting with the Indians in|staying from the chase until I return home, 
the school-room ; after which, as I was busy|where they will welcome me, and listen to 
here and there among the school children, I|the words that I may have forthem. I know 
noticed an old Indian in the dining-room, of|they will be ready to do their part in building 
an open countenance, wrapped in a buffalo|houses and farms, and trying to be g 
robe, after the wild Indian style, watchin 
me; but as that was no new occurrence I 
thought nothing of it, and kept about my 
business. At length he spoke to me by the 
interpreter. 1 went to him, and he said, ‘“‘My 
friend, I can see your heart.” ‘This saluta- 
tion coming from a wild Comanche, some- 
what startled me, particularly as at the time 
I was much depressed, feeling that there was 
no good thing there. After a little pause he 
continued, “Tell him I see his heart, it good, 
full of love—he love Indian—I can no hurt 
man, when I see heart like his, full of love— 
Ilove him.” This speech greatly surprised 
me, as I had previously said nothing to him. 
This Indian is a very large man, his name is 
Pi-ouh, a chief of one of the Comanche bands. 
I could but believe that his heart was touched 
by a power above his own, and that in him I 
should find a friend who might be of use to 
me in the ordering of future events. 
3d.—This morning the school was visited 
by Guadelupe, principal chief of the Caddoes, 
who made a long speech to the children, in 
which he told them that all white children 
went to school,—that they did not talk and 
laugh out loud, they tried hard to learn, and|they are the words of his tribe spoken through 
he wanted them to be like the white children |him—a tribe who at this day cannot call one 
——mind all their teachers should tell them, and |foot of land their own—who have been three 
try hard to learn. He also told them that at|times driven from their homes, and have lost 
night they went to bed to sleep not to play,jall their property, have been almost com- 
and they must go right to sleep, not talk and|pelled to remain in an uncivilized state, and 
play so as to keep all in the house awake. I|are surrounded by wild and _ lawless tribes, 
also had an opportunity of talking to them|who look upon them as intraders upon their 
through an interpreter. Guadelupe is about] hereditary rights. Should it so be, that this 
starting for the Staked Plains to endeavor to|tribe should be exterminated by their wild 
induce the wild Comanches of that region to|neighbors, or driven back into a savage state 
come in, settle down and take steps in the|from which they are but just emerging, it 
white man’s road. It is said that be has a|jwould be from the fact that they “do not 
great influence among those Indians. He has|want to be like the wild tribes who delight 
ut just recovered from a severe attack of|in ae and destroying,” and from the want 
sickness, since his return from Lawrence, |of that help which is here asked for, since 
whither he had gone with the Agent. The there can be no doubt but that if they would 
object of his going to Lawrence, as well as|join with the wild tribes in their depreda- 





of God, and obeyed it accordingly. Guade- 
lupe, personating his tribe, has called aloud 
to the christian world, ‘“‘Try hard to help us 
into that good way; we do not want to be like 
those wild tribes who delight in killing and 
destroying.” Should not these words be re- 
ceived as a call from the Supreme Father of 
all ia behalf of his poor benighted children. 
Surely if we cannot, as the Scriptures assert, 
think a good thought without the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, what short of the same Spirit 
ever put these words into the mind of this 
antutored Indian. Shall this appeal to the 
world of professing Christians be made in 
vain ? 

27th.— Assisted in issuing rations, until 
nearly four o’clock, then went out on the hills 
northwest of the Agency, extending my walk 
to nearly four miles. Made a sketch of the 
twin rocks, a couple of rocks of red sandstone, 
some three miles from the agent's, in the 
midst of a beautiful shrubby prairie, rising 
— twelve feet in height, the tops being 
much larger than the base, and of a very pecu- 
liar form ; the body of the rocks are red, while 
the tops being covered with lichen, is of a 
pale green. Another rock, in a deep hollow 
about one-fourth of a mile from the former, of 
the same kind, rises as a crooked pillar some 
eighteen or twenty feet high, of which I also 
made a sketch. 

31st.—After the return of the Agent, A. J. 
Standing, who had assisted me a part of the 
time, was removed from the school altogether. 
But it having latterly so increased as to re- 
quire more attention, he was again restored, 
and to-day has taken charge of some of the 
classes, which is a very great advantage, as I 
had been compelled to neglect some of the 
branches, especially the writing. It is also a 
relief to me to have some one.to share the 
labor and the responsibility. 

2d mo. 2d.—This evening after the scholars 
had gone home, a poor crippled Indian was 
brought into the school-room, to remain for 
the night; he had his thigh bone broken some 
eighteen months since, by the stumbling of 
his horse while running baffalo, and never 
having been properly attended to, and the 
flesh badly lacerated, though it at first began 
to heal, it at length grew worse, and he is now 
in a most suffering condition, and no hope of 
his ever being much better, as the flesh of his 
thigh is rotting from the bones. This man 
lay upon the floor of our school-room for a 
week, on a bed, and with blankets taken from 
these supplied for the scholars, which was no 
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Many of the wild Indians also will visit me 
to hear my words and see my place; if I have 
a good house and farm, comfortable clothes, 
and a happy family, it will have a great in- 
fluence on them to turn them into the white 
man’s path, to peace and civilization. Many 
of the wild Indians are afraid to plant corn, 
from a superstition that they will all sicken 
and die. I will try hard to show them that 
it will make them live, and be ‘happy x 
good. I desire much that white intrudérs 
may be kept away from us, as their influence 
is not very good.. They bring in whiskey by 
night, get our people drunk, and raise many 
rows, making our people very bad. Drinking 
whiskey is a very bad thing. I used to drink, 
[ drank until T lost all my cattle and ponies 
and everything. I drink nomore. The white 
man frequently asks me to drink. No, I will 
not drink, it makes me bad. 

“ When I get home I will call all my people, 
with other wild Indians, and speak to them 
of the good things I have seen. Will the 
Superintendent speak good words to me, and 
give me good advice to take to my people?” 
These are not the words of Guadelupe alone, 




























































his feelings in regard to his people becoming|tions, they would no longer be looked upon| more than enough to make them comfortable 
civilized are so fully set forth in a speech made |as intruders. 


before, while the room was so crowded as to 


THE FRIEND. 


have no space to spare, and every jar or noise 
caused him very much suffering and annoy- 
ance. 
13th.—School greatly increased, numbering 
now on my register thirty-seven. This in- 
crease shows how the Indians regard the 
school. 
17th.—From sdéme cause I have notfelt en- 
tirely satisfied with my position, or that it 
was my proper place to remain in this school, 
yet in looking the subject over I can see no 
other place for the present than to remain 
here ; but as a secret feeling that I am not 
where I should be continues with me almost 
constantly, 1 spoke of the subject to the Agent. 
who proposed a going with him to select a 
lace for a school-house for the Wichitas and 
akoes, proposing to put me into the school 
when started. This day we rode out to select 
a location for the same, and found a very suit- 
able place, situated upon a slight eminence 
about five miles from the Agency and one 
from the Wichita and Wakoe villages. A 
beautiful spring of good water, issues from 
the ground about one half mile from the place 
selected, the stream from which flows near to 
it. This place, though not on high ground, 
overlooks a most beautiful valley through 
which Sugar Creek flows into the Washita, 
embracing many square miles of beautiful and 
rich country. Though the soil as every where 
in this region is of a dark red color, judging 
from the exuberant vegetation, it must be 
deep. 


been assigned with credit. 
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entered. 

The Girl’s School, under the care of Martha 
T. Cox, continues to be as carefully and satis- 
factorily managed as it has been for a number 
of years. The discipline is admirable, the re- 
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A Webster’s Unabridged and II]lustrated 








school resources. 


which 406 are readmissions. 
The managers feel that the influence for 








conscientious efforts of our teachers, who, in 
addition to reading a portion of scripture at 








morality and religion. 

The library has been freely used by the 
irls during the year; 772 volumes having 
een taken out; of which none were lost, and 

none kept out over the prescribed time. The 
books are carefully used, and we believe are 
a source of valuable instruction and gratifica- 





(To be continued.) 











The Annual Report, of the Board of Managers 
to the Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Instruction of Poor Children. 


The managers report that during the year 
now closing, the Adelphi Schools have been 
conducted much as during the preceding year, 
by the same teachers, viz: Martha T. Cox, in 
the Girl’s School, and Sarah M. Alexander, in 
the Infant School. 

During the early part of the year, our friend 
8. M. Alexander was absent from her post for 
several weeks, owing to a long and severe 
sickness, during which time the school was 
placed in charge of a temporary teacher. As 
was natural, this interregnum affected injuri- 
ously, first, the discipline, and then the at- 
tendance at the school. When,*however, the 
regular teacher regained her health and took 
charge, the attendance became so large, that, 
in order to properly care forthe children, and 
not to overtax the teacher, the managers em- 
ployed an assistant for about six weeks before 
vacation. A large portion of the scholars ap- 
plying for admission, and necessitating the 
employment of an assistant, were very poor 
children and quite small, such, as probably, 
could not have gained admittance to any other 
school ; but were able to attend this for a few 
weeks during fine weather. 

The popularity which our Infant Depart 
ment has attained, as shown by the large 
number on the roll, abundantly attests the 
excellent management it is under, and the 
Board feels that it has every reason to be satis- 
fied with it. The teacher’s time is very fully 
occupied with an average of over fifty pupils 
of this young class; but the discipline of the 
school is well maintained, and the recitations 
show a marked improvement over some former 

ears. From this department, there have 
been promoted to the upper school during the 
year, quite a number of girls who have filled 
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the estate of Jesse George, deceased,” two 
donations, amounting in all to fifteen hundred 
dollars, have been received from them ; which 
sum has been carefully invested. 

In resigning the trust committed to them 
a year ago, the Board of Managers has the 
satisfaction of turning over to its successors 
in the trust, two flourishing sehools, under 
excellent management, in good order, held in 
a good building, and only needing an in- 
creased endowment to place them in an en- 
tirely satisfactory condition. 

On behalf of the board of Managers. 
Taomas Scatreraoon, Clerk. 























Extract from a letter to Mary Dudley, by 
Richard Shackleton : 

“We are variously modified in our mental 
complexions, habits, and dispositions, and our 
common Creator and Preserver uses various 
means in correcting, reforming and preparing 
us. Sometimes the mind, and sometimes the 
outward substance. Our best way at all events, 
appears to me to make haste to get under the 
shelter of the wing of Omnipotence; there, 
contemplating and meditating that all things 

















the opening of school each day. endeavor, by|is a river in the ocean. 


word and example, to turn the minds of the|droughts it never fails, and in the mightiest 
scholars toward the important subjects of|floods it never overflows. 


tion to the children, amply repaying the ex-|sand times greater.” 
pense incurred. The committee in charge of|of Florida, it starts on its path across the At- 
thg library has just added forty-seven volumes |lantic as a compact river sixty miles broad 





their places in the classes to which they have| good and evil are allotted or permitted to us 
There are now|by Infinite Wisdom, and resigning all to the 
upon the roll of this department 67 names; | disposal and ordering hand of our great Bene- 
the average attendance since vacation, has|factor and best Friend, we settle in a comfort- 
Total number of admissions to|able composure and acquiescence with the 
date 2915, of which 435 had been previously | Divine will.” 





Seas and Floods. 


BY G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 
(Concluded from page 342.) 


The surface of the ocean is mapped out into 


citations are animated and accurate, and the|currents by the constancy of which the navi- 
pupils display a satisfactory proficiency and|gator protits. 
improvement in reading and writing. A new/|streams there are others whose force is so 
set of maps, of the most recent editions, was|gentle and diffused that their existence can- 
supplied to this school early in the year, which |not be detected by the reckoning, and is only 

facilitates the study of Geography.|made known by the thermometer. 


But besides these stronger 


In pur- 


ic-|suing an eastward or westward course across 
tionary, also purchased this year, is found to|the ocean, an alteration in the temperature 
be an important and valuable addition to the|tells where the water comes from. Thas, if 
There are on the roll of|the temperature increase, it may be inferred 
this School, at this date, 46 names ; the aver-|that there is a flow from the south ; and if the 
age attendance is 40; total admissions 1796 ;| water get colder, a northern origin is equally 
0 


indicated. 
The Gulf Stream is the most famous of all 


good which is exerted by these schools, is|the currents that flow toward the north, and 
greatly increased by the religious concern and |js in itself one of the most wonderful physical 


phenomena in the world. Its great historian, 
Maury, thus eloquently describes it: “ There 
In the severest 


Its banks and its 
bottom are of cold water, while its current is 
of warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, 
while its mouth is in the Arctic seas. Itis 


the Gulf Stream. There is in the world’no ~ 


other such majestic flow of waters. Its cur- 
rent is more rapid than the Mississippi or 
Amazon, and its volume more than a thou- 
Rushing past the point 


and three thousand feet deep, and at a pace of 


During the year, the entire building has/four or five miles an hour. Onward it streams 
been carefully repaired and repainted, and|/in a northeasterly direction, spreading out its 
now presents a much more agreeable and|waters like a fan, until it approaches the 
cheerful appearance, which is not without its|Cornwall coast, the west of Ireland, and the 
good effect both upon teachers and scholars. | Hebrides of Scotland. The great bulk of the 

In response to the application alluded to in|still warm waters flows onward between the 
the last Annual Report of the Board of Man-|Shetlands and Iceland ; and then, after leaving 
agers, which was made to the “executors of|the northern shores of Norway, the current 


is gradually lost in the Spitzbergen seas. 
Whether the waters of the Gulf Stream, still 
recognizable by their temperature, are des- 
tined to be rediscovered as an open compara- 
tively mild sea under the pole, surrounded by 
arctic deserts that lie outside the influence of 
this offshoot from the sunny South, is a prob- 
lem which the next few years will probably 
resolve. 

Side by side with this warm, northward 
moving flood, there is a great polar stream 
bearing down in an opposite direction, which 
appears to be more especially its compensa- 
tory current. It rises in the distant recesses 
of Baffin’s Bay and the Greenland Sea, and 
then studded with icebergs, sweeps along the 
coast of Labrador, encircling the island of 
Newfoundland in its chill embrace. To the 
south of the Bank it encounters the Gulf 
Stream running northeastward ; the paths of 
the two giants cross each other, and they 
struggle for the right of way. ‘Their hostile 
waters refuse to mingle, and each continues 
to retain ifs color and its temperature. But 
though neither is vanquished, each leaves its 
mark upon the other. From the force of the 


‘shock the Gulf Stream for a moment falters 
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in its course, and is deflected toward the south; |they cannot be discovered by the natural but| efficacy of that pure life, which graciously at- 
while the polar cnrrent, unable to break/by the spiritual man, it is the Spirit of God|tended us from place to place, we were en- 


through the concentrated mass by which it 
is opposed, dives under the bed of the mighty 
stream, and hastens on toward the tropics. 





For “The Friend.” 
John Griffith. 
(Continued from page 342.) 

George Fox says in his journal, ‘“ Though 
I read the scriptures that speak of Christ and 
of God, yet I knew him not, but as he who hath 
the key did open, and as the Father of life drew 
me to his Son by the Spirit.” 

This wise reformer knew that He who gave 
us the Scriptures could alone open them 
through the illuminating power of the Holy 
Spirit that dictatedthem. This is plainly set 
fort in the volume of the book itself, where 
it sayeth: “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
Again, it is written of the two disciples going 
to Emmaus, “Then opened He (Jesus) their 
understandirg, that they might understand the 
Scriptures,” &. And again, ‘ Ye search the 
Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life: and they are they that testify of me. 
And ye will not come to me that ye might have 
life.” This last alsoreminds of what long ago 
had place, that those big with zeal for the 
Truth and the scriptures of truth, were never- 
theless so ignorant of the Truth Himself as to 
crucify Him, even the Lord of life and glory. 

“And from that time to this, it is to be feared, 
those most zealous for the letter of the scrip- 
tures without the power which gives them 
life, have been the greatest opposers of that 
life and power because of their taking up a 
rest in the letter that describes Truth, instead 
of Christ who is Truth itself; and whose Holy 
Spirit leads its obedient followers into all 
truth. It is very possible to idolize the serip- 
tures as well as other good and invaluable 
blessings ; and also to manifest much erudi- 
tion and zeal in expounding or defending them, 
without ever ourselves having cgme to the 
true and experimental knowledge of them so 
as to be leavened into the power thereof. For 
what will it avail to be settled in the ver 
“form of godliness” without the living avail- 
able virtue? For as the Apostle declares: 
“The kingdom of God standeth not in word 
but in power.” 

Not that it is meant in any wise to dispar- 
age the Holy Scriptures ; nay verily; but only 
to give them that place they give to them- 
selves. We believe that beyond all other 
writings they are the most excellent in the 
world. That they were written by holy men 
of old as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

. That “‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 


proof, for instruction in righteousness; that 


ne 


ce eet LL LD 


alone that can and must so open and apply 


them as to satisfy the consciences of poor 
fallen man for whom they were written. On 
this point that eminent minister and mes- 
senger of the gospel, George Fox, wrote: “No 
knowing the Son, nor the Father, but by the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit ; no knowing the 
Seriptures but by the same Holy Ghost, that 
moved the holy men to give them forth; no 
calling Jesus, lank but by the Holy Ghost ; 
no true wisdom, but from above; no true re- 
ceiving it, but in the fear of the Lord ; no true 
understanding of spiritual things, but what 
Christ gives; and no true love to God, but 
what he sheddeth abroad in the heart.” 

It cannot be too strongly impressed that it 
is belief in, and obedience to the Spirit of our 
Lord and Saviour manifested in the heart, 
that forms the true basis as well as true radi- 
ating point for the faithful upholding, either 
of the doctrines of Holy Scripture or the pre- 
cious principles and testimonies springing 
therefrom, which have, with grave responsi- 
bilities, been given to this religious Society to 
uphold before the world. The all-important 
work of being “ built up an habitation of God, 


abled to discharge our consciences at that 
meeting, in much plain dealing, to our own 
peace and the comfort and relief of the few 
upright-hearted amongst them. - 

At Spalding Monthly Meeting, much dis- 
order and slackness appeared in some ; others, 
who would seem to be something in religion, 
were bat too much like the unfruitful fig-tree, 
on which, when it came to be nearly examined, 
nothing was to be found but leaves; having, 
like Ephraim and Demas, forsaken the dew 
and tenderness of their youth, and embraced 
this present world. Such, though they retain 
something of the outward resemblance, can- 
not proaper in religion, as they are dry and 
insipid. In this low, mournful state of things, 
Truth arose, and furnished with suitable mat- 
ter and utterance, in plain dealing with for- 
mal professors, and proper encouragement to 
some hopeful youth and others, to come up 
in a more lively zeal and concern for God’s 
cause, than had been maintained of late at 
that meeting, which I hope was of good ser- 
vice. 

We visited Nottingham Monthly Meeting ; 
the number here was pretty large, but the 


through the Spirit,” and scrupulously to keep] pure virtue of heavenly goodness, without the 


within that Spirit’s heavenly leadings, 


is the!sensible experience whereof there can be no 


alone way to grow in grace and in the saving| prosperity in the Truth, seemed to be much 


knowledge of the Son of God, which is life 
eternal. This is the power of the anointing 
that draws into the inward retirement and 
holy waiting before the Father of spirits for 
all our fresh supplies of grace, strength, and 
comfort; gives us to see that in Christ Jesus 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge ; and leads us to cleave to, and to abide 
in Him who alone can give rest and content- 
ment to the longing, hungry soul, unto the 
promised rest of the spirits of the just made 
perfect. 

This is what John Griffith so much pressed 
and desired that all should come to, even 
Christ Jesus the ever-living Teacher, the Life 
and the Light of men. 

The journal resumed :—“ At Gainsborough 
Monthly Meeting, things appeared very low 
and defective, as to the discipline and good 
order of the church; many of the members 
being, through indifference and weakness, in- 
sensible of its great worth and usefulness. 
Our spirits were deeply baptized into a sense 
of their states, and we received ability, with 
great plainness, to lay before them the dan- 
gerous consequence of such an unsavory, un- 
fruitful condition, and the great duty which 
the members of society owed to God, them- 
selves and to one another, in a religious capa- 
city, which for the present seemed to affect 
their minds ; may the impression be lasting! 


We had also some things to offer by way of b 
encouragement, to a few sincere, though weak] Leicester, J. Griffith thus concludes his con- 


the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly once amongst thetn. 


depressed and obstructed by earthly-minded- 
ness, covered over with a furm of religion in 
some heads of families, by whom undue liber- 
ties were winked at in their offspring: sach 
not having zeal enough to suppress wrong 
things in their own families, are not likely 
to promote good order and discipline in the 
church. We found some who united with us 
in a deep and earnest labor for a better regu- 
lation, and much sound admonition, caution 
and counsel, were administered, which seem- 
ed, at least for the present, to have an awak- 
ening effect on some. 

At Oakham Monthly Meeting, mach slack- 
ness and indifference appeared; too many of 
the active members being at ease in a profes- 
sion, whilst wrong things prevailed, and death 
instead of life, overshadowed their meetings. 
The Lord engaged us in a deep and fervent 
labor, to stir them up, that they might arise 
and shake themselves from the dust and clogg- 
ing things of the earth, to receive the eye- 
salve of God’s kingdom, whereby they might 
come to see their own state as individual mem- 
bers, and also the general state of the church. 
Oh, how ashamed would some then be, of their 
poverty and nakedness! We found a few 
amongst them in a humble, teachable frame 
of mind, with whom we had good satisfaction, 
hoping this opportunity might tend to their 
help and improvement in the best things.” 

After attending the Quarterly Meeting of 


nexion with the committee appointed by the 


furnished unto all good works.” But never- 


theless it is in subordination to the Spirit of 


Christ from which they proceed, and from 


which they have all their excellency ; for as 


they themselves declare, “‘ No man knoweth 
. the things of God but by the Spirit of God.” 


“The history then, as saith Robert Barclay, 
+. 


is profitable and comfortable with the mystery, 


and never without it.” Moreover, seeing that! 





* Be it remembered, that a mystery signifies a thing 


a 


We visited Wainfleet Monthly Meeting, and| Yearly Meeting: “Here ended our visit to 
found things distressingly low and much out| Monthly and Quarterly Meetings for the pre- 
of order; and but few who had the cause of|sent ; and I have, with deep reverence, hum- 
Truth at heart, so-as to mourn because of the| bly to acknowledge, that a remarkable evi- 
great desolation and waste made in theSociety|dence of divine approbation attended us 
there, by earthly mindedness and other flesh-| throughout ; making us of one heart by the 
ly liberties. Our minds were deeply engaged| baptism of his renewing Spirit, so thatscarcely 
thag Trath might break through, and soften|a difference of sentiment from one another 
the minds of those dry, carnal professors, who,| appeared during the whole journey. Another 
instead of helping forward the necessary work| thing which appeared to me a token of divine 
of discipline, were great clogs and Steines favor attending, was the open reception we 


kept secret and hid from us till our understanding be thereto, being as dead weights on the more|met with, notwithstanding the plainness used 
opened, or it revealed to us by the Holy Spirit, 





lively parts of the body. Through the holy|by us, in very close searching inquiries and 
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remarks upon many disorders. I hope my|Christ upon thrones, but those who faithfully 


usual freedom, in laying open the states of 
the Monthly Meetings, will give no just cause 
of offence to any who wish well to Zion, since 
nothing is more likely to strike the minds of 
succeeding generations with fear and care, 
than to have the lukewarmness and defection 
of many, who have been so wonderfully 
favored, set in a true light before them, to- 
gether with sucha remarkable account of the 
Lord’s compassion and condescending kind- 
ness, in seeking their restoration, and offering 
his mercy to heal all their backslidings. How 
can any, without being somewhat affected 
with fear, read the sorrowful degeneracy of 
some Christian churches, even inthe apostles’ 
days; like the first fruits in the Gospel vine- 
yard ; particularly that of the seven churches 
in Asia Minor, discovered to the beloved John, 
in his state of banishment fur the word of God 
and the testimony of Jesus Christ, and by him 
with great plainness committed to writing as 
a call and warning from God to them, and to 
remain, for the same end, to all succeedin 
generations? I have no other end in what 1 
have written concerning the state of our So- 
ciety ; for whose help and preservation I have 
been freely given up in body, soul and spirit, 
as well as in what outward substance the 
Lord hath bountifully favored me with, to 
contribute my small endeavors, that her light 
may go forth as brightness, and her salvation 
as a lamp that burns.” 

After a meeting of ministers and elders in 
London, J. G. thus writes: *‘ It was a blessed 
time, wherein I had open good service, show- 
ing the great difference between ministers of 
the letter and those of the Spirit: that the 
letter without the Spirit, kills that which is 
begotten of God in the hearts of the people ; 
and that it is the holy power, efficacy and de- 
monstration of the eternal Spirit, which ren- 
der the Holy Scripture, outward ministry, 
and all other means ordained of God, for the 
comfort, help and preservation of his people, 
effectual. I had to observe, that the ministers 
of the letter were most of all concerned for 
the external appearance of their ministry, viz: 
that the words and doctrine may be curiously 
adapted, not to disgust, but rather to please 
those who have itching ears; on the contrary 
the ministers of the Spirit are least of all 
concerned about the outward appearance of 
their ministry; having no doubt, if they are 
careful in the spring, ground, and moving 
cause, which they know should be the con- 
straining power of the Holy Spirit, the other 
will be agreeable thereunto; seeing that power 
is able to render the most low and simple ex- 
pression, in man’s account, exceedingly effica- 
cious.” 

After returning from this visit to the city 
of London, our author records, that through 
infinite kindness he had been much favored 
in his service in this small journey ; and found 
more openness in the hearts of the people 
there than heretofore. He adds: “It was 
with great comfort I saw a growing, hidden 
remnant in that city, who will be exalted in 
Israel in the Lord’s time ; who hath, and will 
yet open a way more and more, for his pained, 
exercised children to exalt his name and 
Truth, by removing the stumbling-blocks and 
other impediments which remain in their way, 
and hinder them, in some measure, from tak- 
ing the rule and government, which is their 
due and right in the kingdom of Christ; and 
usurpers shall see, that none can sit. with 


follow him in the regeneration, agreeably to 
his gracious promise, viz., Matt. xix. 28, and 
Luke xxii. 30.” 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
HYMN. 


The following is given, by Professor March, as the 
translation of a much admired pious poetical effusion 
written by Robert II, King of France, who died in the 
year 1031, after a peaceful reign of 35 years. 


Come, O Holy Spirit, come, 
And from Thy celestial home 
Rays of Thine own radiance dart. 
Come, Thou Father of the poor, 
Giver of all blessings sure, 
Come, Thou Light of each true heart. 


Comforter of all most kind, 

Dwelling in each lowly mind, 
Sweet Refreshment of the soul ; 

In our labor giving rest, 

In our heat a soothing blest, 
Coming mourners to console. 


O, Thou ever-blessed Light, 

Fill with all Thy fulness bright 
Faithful hearts that seek Thy grace! 

For without Thy fostering aid 

Nothing good in man is made, 
Nothing harmless in our race. 


Wash out what is stained by sin, 
Moisten what is parched within, 
Heal the wounded with Thy ray; 
Bend the stubborn to God’s will, 
Quicken what is cold and still, 
Guide the erring in thy way! 


To Thy faithful every hour, 
As they own Thy saving power, 
Holy sevenfold gifts impart; 
Give the Prize of virtue’s strife, 
Give the dying endless Life, 
Give Thy joy to each true heart! 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and title a thousand fold, 

Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 

And simple pleasures that always please ; 
A heart that can feel for a neighbor's woe 
And share his joys with a genial glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, 

Though toiling for bread in an humble sphere, 
Doubly blest with content and health, 
Untried by the lust of cares or wealth. 

Lowly living and lofty thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot ; 

For man and morals, or nature’s plan, 

Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil when their labors close ; 
Better than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 

And the balm that drops on his slumbers deep 
Bring sleeping draughts to the downy bed, 
Where luxury pillows his aching head : 

His simpler opiate labor deems 

A shorter road to the land of dreams. 


Better than gold is a thinking mind 

That in the realms of books can find 

A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 

And lives with the great and good of yore, 
The sage’s lore and the poet’s lay, 

The glories of empires past away ; 

The world’s great drama will thus enfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 


Better than gold is a peaceful home, 

Where all the fireside charities come ; 

The shrine of love and the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 

Or tried by sorrow with Heaven’s decree. 
The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And centre there, are better than gold. 


OCC ee 


“Toughened Glass. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times writes under date of May 9th: You 
gave an account a few weeks ago of the dis- 
covery by M. Francois de la Bastie, a French 
engineer, of a process by which glass, while 
retaining its transparency, practically ceases 
to be brittle. Yesterday evening M. Victor 
de Luynes, who, with M. de la Bastie’s sanc- 
tion, has for some weeks been making experi- 
ments at a glass manufactory, delivered a 
lecture on the subject at the annual meeting 
of the Societe de Secours des Amis des Sciences, 
M. Dumas, the distinguished chemist and per- 
manent secretary of the Agademie de Sciences, 
presided, and the large amphitheatre of the 
Faculty of Arts at the Sorbonne was crowded, 
most of the members of scientific bodiegand 
the chief glass manufacturers being among 
the audience. M. de la Bastie himself was 
also present. M.de Luynes explained the ex- 
pansion and compression of the exterior and 
interior parts, caused by immersing glass 
heated to a certain temperature in an oleagin- 
ous bath, and he gave some highly interesting 
proofs of the success of the process. Thus he 
applied some vigorous blows with a hammer 
to a piece of glass which in its ordinary con- 
dition must have been broken into fragments, 
but which sustained this violence without 
being any the worse for it. A small tube of 
thin twisted glass being fastened in a vice, he 
endeavored to break off the extremity of it 
with a pair of pincers, but it was only after 
several attempts and by dint of much evident, 
muscular exertion that he succeeded in doing 
so. A furnace, moreover, was brought into 
the hall, and a number of small globes and 
pieces of sheet glass were submitted to the 
toughening process. M. de Luynes then threw 
some of them on the floor to show that they 
could bear the shock. 

The globes were fastened by strings tostaves 
of wood at various heights, and an assistant 
mounting a ladder on setting fire to the 
string, they fell on the table with consider- 
able force, thencé rebounding on the floor, but 
only one or two of them were fractured, and 
those only when falling four or five yards. 
The assistant also mounted on a curved plate 
of glass placed on the table so as to represent 
an arch of a circle, but though the portion of 
the glass on which he stood was an inch or 
two above the table it boreghe whole weight 
of his body. A similar experiment with much 
thinner glass was not so suctessful, but M. de 
Luynes stated that it had previously borne 
the strain though it had been necessary for 
the assistant to mount upon it somewhat care- 
fully so as to equalize the pressure as much as 

ossible. Of course M. de la Bastie, as M. de 

uynes explained, does not pretend that glass 


thus tempered is absolutely free from danger * 


of breakage, but he claims that it will bear 80 
or 100 times the strain of ordinary glass, and 
last night’s experiments afforded conclusive 
evidence of the value of the discovery. ‘Bhe 
glass, moreover, it is stated, can bé cat under 
certain conditions, as easily as common glass. 

By means of the electric light De Luynes 
gave some interesting experiments of the 


optical properties of glass, the distribution of * 


the colors, which were very brilliant, depend- 
ing on the shape given to the object. The 
audience showed the utmost interest in the 
experiments and explanations, the former 
evoking frequent applause. The greater dura- 
bility of glass articles will obviously be a dis- 
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advantage to the trade, but against this must . For “The Friend” of a merchant in,Boston, deceased, and in- 
be set the use of glass for many purposes from| The Settlement of Friends at Dunkirk, in France. solvent, who was deeply indebted to me. 
which its brittleness has hitherto excluded it | In the Journals of Friends who travelled in Among these were a number of muskets, some 
Not only will it be applied to many domestic|the ministry on the continent of Europe dur- with, others without bayonets. The Straits 
purposes, but in some branches of manufac-jing the latter part of last century, reference of Belle Isle opened a new field for the whale- 
jure it is likely materially to cheapen produc-|is not unfrequently made to the small com- fishery. There wild fowl were abundant, and 
tion. In chemical works, for example, me-|pany of American Friends, located at Dun- our muskets met with a ready sale, but when- 
tallic chambers, which are expensive without|kirk, in the north of Francer This settlement ever guns with bayonets were chosen I in- 
being durable, will certainly be substituted by| was chiefly composed of natives of the island cali took that instrument of war from 
glass. M. dela Bastie is taking measures for|of Nantucket, who having found their busi- them. The purchaser would insist on having 
the practical working of his discovery, and|ness—the whale fishery—rendered unprofita-|it, but I as strenuously resisted, and I laid 
his English agents, Abel , Brothers, of|ble at the end of the eeahiilanien war by'them all by. Many years afterwards I re- 
No. 29 eMincing lane, exhibit a number of|the tariff regulations of England and France| moved to another store, having much rubbish 
articles to which it bas been already applied.|in favor of their own vessels, had thought a in the one I had left. Amongst the rubbish 
—Late Paper. _ |change of residence necessary, and by the were those bayonets, neglected and forgotten, 
concessions granted them in 1786 by the until the war commenced, when to my sur- 
French government, in the hope of develop- prise they were brought into view by an 
ing the French fisheries, had been induced to application for them by a person from the 
transfer their ships to this port. Here they | continent. 
continued to reside for several years, meeting| “The time had now come to support our tes- 
with much success in the prosecution of the timony against war, or forever abandon it, 
business, and gradually increasing the number as this very instrument was a severe test. I 
of vessels engaged in it, until the troubles pre-| would not hesitate, and therefore promptly 
ceding the French revolution, and the declara- \denied the applicant. My reason for not fur- 
tion of war between France and England.|nishing the bayonets was demanded, to which 
Some of the vessels were then transferred to'I readily answered, ‘As this instrument is 
England, several Friends. left the country, and | purposely made and used for the destruction 
the settlement declined. William Rotch of of mankind ; and I cannot put into one man’s 
Nantucket, (subsequently of New Bedford,) a hand to destroy another [with}, that which I 
highly esteemed member of the Society, and cannot use myself in the same way, I refuse 
his son Benjamin, were chiefly instrumental |to comply with thy demands.’ The person 
in obtaining the grants from the French gov-|left me much dissatisfied. Others came and 
ernment, and establishing the colony at Dun-|received the same denial. It made a great 
kirk; the former of whom in an auto-bio-|noise in the country, and my life was threat- 
graphical memoir, written in his eightieth/ened. I would gladly have beaten them into 
year, has preserved an account of some of the|‘ pruning hooks.’ As it was, I took an early 
interesting events connected with it. From|opportunity of throwing them into the sea.” 
this the following has been compiled.* This} A short time after he was called before a 
memoir also includes a narration of some of the|committee appointed by the court then held 
difficulties experienced by Friends of Nantuck-|at Watertown, near Boston, and questioned 
et during the time of the Revolutionary war, |among other things, respecting these bayonets, 
portions of which will also we believe, be accep-|to whom he gave a candid accountof his pro- 
table to readers of “The Friend.” He states: |ceedings. He adds, ‘1 passed through no 
“A friend of mine has repeatedly requested {small trial on account of my bayonéts, and 
me to put on paper some of the occurrences the clamor long continued against me.” 
of about twenty years of my life, from 1775| “From the year 1775 to the end of the war, 
to 1794, which he had heard me relate in con-| we were in continual embarrassments. Qur 
versation. vessels were captured by the English; and 
“ When the Revolutionary war broke out in|our small vessels and boats, sent to the conti- 
1775, I saw clearly that the only line of con-|nent for provisions, denied, and sent back 
duct to be pursued by us, the inhabitants ofjempty, under pretence that we supplied the 
the island of Nantucket, was to take no part| British, which was without the least founda- 
in the contest, and to endeavor to give no|tion. Prohibitory laws were often made in 
occasion of offence to either of the contending |cousequence of these reports, unfounded as 
parties. they were. By this inhuman conduct we 
“ A great portion of the inhabitants were of|were sometimes in danger of being starved. 
As for the chief troubles which annoy and|the denomination of Friends,t and a large|One of these laws was founded on informa- 
distress mankind, it possesses the only secret|number of the considerate of other societies |tion from Governor Trambull of Connecticut, 
which can make them felt less keenly, and| united in the dpinion, that our safety was to|who had been imposed upon respecting our 
borne without that bitternegs of spirit which|be found in a state of neutrality, as far as it|conduct in supplying the British. I wrote to 
poisons grief and transforms a calamity, mor-|could be obtained, although we had no doubt|the Governor on the subject, and laid our dis- 
ally harmless, into a curse and asin. It tells/that suffering would be our lot, and which we/|tress very home to him, at the same time that 
the anxious to cast all their care upon God,/afterwards experienced from both parties.|{ assured him that nothing of that kind had 
and to ‘‘take no thought for the morrow ;”| Our situation was rendered more difficult from|taken place. He was convinced of bis error, 
the poor that they may be heirs of a divine|having among us a few restless spirits who|and was ever after very kind in assisting us 
glory; those who have had heavy losses, of}/had nothing to lose, and who were often|within his jurisdiction. But there were so 
riches which never take to themselves wings, |thwarting our pacific plan and subjecting us|many petty officers, as committees of safety, 
and treasures of which they can never to dangers, not caring what confusion they |inspection, &c., in all parts, * * that we were 
robbed ; it tells those who have suffered from| brought upon us, if they could gain something. |sorely tried and afflicted. It was about the 
injustice and calumny, of a righteous judge|My own troubles began soon after the war|year 1778, when the current was very strong 
and an equitable judgment-seat ; it reveals to|broke out. In 1764 I had taken the goods|against us at Nantucket. The vessels we 
the sick a life of immortal health; and to sent after provisions were sent back empty, 
those whose hopes are wrecked in this world,| * A copy of this Memoir is now in the possession of}and great suffering for want of food was 
& world beyond death; in which they may |the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. likely to take place ; [so] that the people (not 
have a career brighter and more triumphant} _ + An account of a remarkable meeting held by John | Friends) who thought we ought to have joined 


than their happiest imaginations can conceive. CE ee  oentes ane in the war, began to chide and murmur 
* * * It does not become a Christian to be|of Friends, is given in the journal of this Friend,|®gainst me. 
“melancholy.” —R. W. Dale. Friends’ Library vol. iv. p. 83. “ They considered me the principal cause 



































— 
Christian Graces. 

The great Christian graces are radiant with 
happiness. Faith, hope, charity—there is no 
sadness in them, and if penitence makes the 
heart sad, penitence belongs to the sinner, 
not to the saint: as we become more saintly, 
we have less sin to sorrow over. 

No, the religion of Christ is not a religion 
of sorrow. It consoles wretchedness, and 
brightens with a divine glory the lustre of 
every inferior joy. It attracts to itself the 
broken hearted, the lonely, the weary, the 
despairing; but it is to give them rest, com- 
fort and peace. It rekindles hope, it inspires 
strength, courage, and joy. It checks the 
merriment of the thoughtless, who have never 
considered the graver and more awful realities 
of man’s life and destiny; but it is to lead 
them through transient sorrow to deeper and 
more perfect blessedness, even in this world, 
than they had ever felt before the sorrow 
came. Take the representations of the Chris- 
tian faith which are given in the New Tes- 
tament, and you will see that, thongh it may 
be a religion for the sorrowful, it is not a sor- 
rowful religion. To hearts oppressed with 
os it offers the pardon of God ; to those who 

read the divine displeasure it reveals God’s 
infinite love; to those who are tormented 
with the consciousness of moral evil, and 
penetrated with shame and self-contempt by 
the habitual failure of every purpose and en- 
deavor to live a pure and perfect life, it offers 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. If at the 
commencement of the Christian life, it relies 
on the purifying power of penitence, and if, 
to the very end, it encourages devout and 
reverential fear, it also teaches that the joy,of 

is our strength; and it is an apostolic 
precept that we should “rejoice evermore.” 
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that we did not join in the war (which I knew|be cherishing kind intentions towards us, and|ness of it, even unto “the measure of the | 
was measurably the case), when we ace man would tread his path in hope, he can|stature of the fulness of Christ.”—Job Scott.” 











































































































have been plentifully supplied, but now were|properly require for this nothing more than Sees . 
likely to starve ; little considering that if we|the hearty well-grounded conviction, “ God African Copal Trees. q be 
had taken part, there was nothing but super-|means well with me. God has thoughts of| The London Times says: “ Among thé” we 
natural aid (which we had no reason to ex-|peace towards me.”— Tholuck. consular reports issued is one from Zanzibar, th 
pect), that could have prevented our destruc- giving an account, by captain Elton, of the © rel 
tion. Though I had done every thing in my| The Isle of Man.—There is a patch of land|gum copal trees of Dar-es-Salem. Leaving | ha 
power for our preservation, this marmuring|in the stormy Irish Sea called the Isle of|}the town, and passing through a clearing oe th 
of the people operated: so severely upon my|Man, about which many travelled and un-|the usual East Coast description, he soon ™ 
spirits that I was once (a time never to be|travelled Americans know scarcely more than |reached a spot where the slaves employed in — ch: 
forgotten) on the point of asking that Divine|its name. Ona sunny day the highlands of|clearing land had come upon an extensive of 
Being who gave me life, that he would take| Ulster, in Ireland, and of Galloway, in Scot-|belt of these trees. Their immense fize and of 
it from me, for my affliction seemed more than |land, are visible from its western shore, and|numbers astonished him. He measured an tin 
I could bear, but sustained by that good Hand |from the summit of Snaefell mountain busy|ayerage tree, and- found it sixty feet mg 
which had so often been my deliverance, after |little England is seen fretting in the golden|with the top branches lopped off; the girth @ ** 
shedding a flood of tears, my mind was more|haze far across the sea. It is not much{at the ground was four feet three inches, and | he: 
easy, and my spirits revived.” greater than Staten Island in area, and an|it was two feet ten inches at the first branch, © ota 
(To be continued.) ambitious Californian might look upon it as|above twenty-one feet from the ground. On wb 
a fair-sized ranch. But, small as it is—a|stripping off the bark the gum was found de @ ™ 
Monkeys made to Work.—The Pall Mall|mere speck on the map of Great Britain—it| posited in many places between it and thé © call 
Gazette says: ‘‘ In the Straits settlements of|has a government of its own with a House of| wood in a liquid form. Where the tree wag the 
the East large apes of naturally intelligent | Parliament, a people infused with noble blood, |injured a resinous gum had collected in con- © = 
breeds are employed by their masters much|and a thrilling and eventful history. The|siderable quantities, and it was also seen on™ 
in the same way that human slaves are made|history of its varied fortunes and the ances-|the lower sides of the branches of several ” wr 
use of in some parts of Africa. The cocoa-|try of its superstitious people have a peculiar|trees ; and one of the two slave guides stated © not 
nut palm is valuable for its fruit, but this is|interest, dating, as they do, from the thrilling|that his wife had received a dollar for what” con 
very difficult to procure, so the landlord of ajage when the Norsemen were mighty in the|she had dug at the foot of a tree where a — 6. 
‘tope’ of palms in the Malayan peninsula} west. rotten branch had fallen. It seemed probable — P 
trains his apes to climb the trees and judi-| In its greatest length the island measures|that where trees have been left to fall to = 
ciously pick the ripest nuts for him, just as|about thirty-three miles, and in its greatest|pieces from old age, large quantities of the” hie 
the Mozambique Arab trains his negroes to|breadth about thirteen. Its circumference is} gum may be found buried. Insects innumeras ~ oe 
perform the same arduous office. But there|seventy-five miles, excluding the sinuosities/ble live on the tree. One branch was cut ™ 
appears to be a slight difference between the|of the bays ; and it contains a superficial area|down, in which a family of ants had formed | ke 
two cases—the apes seem to delight in the|of about one hundred and thirty thousand/a large nest behind a wall of the gum, and P 
work. We learn from some correspondence |acres and two hundred and three square miles.| were rapidly undermining the heart of the | 93 
in a Ceylon newspaper that the apes thus|Knjoying the benefits of the Gulf Stream, the} wood ; and legions of wood-lice as well as | de 
employed in the neighborhood of Singapore|climate is singularly mild and genial, and|ants were to be seen between the bark and ™ 
and Penang are bred in Atchin, and the|there are few other places in the world where|the wood. Captain Elton and lieutenant P. _ 
owners itinerate and hire them out. They go|the difference between winter and summer is} Pullen, who accompanied him, came to the | oe 
up the trees with a line attached, and obey|so slight. The mean temperature of sammer|conclusion that the attacks of the swarms of th 
the command of their masters, choosing thejis usually about 56.17 deg. ; of autumn 46.79| ants and other insects led to the slow but sure ‘ foo 
proper,fruit. They twist the nut round andideg.; of winter 45.90 deg.; of spring 44.70/destruction of these trees, and that as the | th 
round fill it falls down from its stalk, when|deg. There is plenty of rain but very little| heart of the wood becomes undermined a tree a 
the feat is hailed on the part of the apes by |snow or frost. Fuchsias grow to the height|throws out the resinous gum almost, it would a 
jumps and chuckles of evident satisfaction.jof ten or twelve feet out of doors, and are|seem, in an effort to arrest the process of de- wh 
The correspondent to the Ceylon journal says|found a mass of crimson blossoms in the|cay. After the fall of the tree'a few years | éon 
he has frequently stopped at the police station | poorest gardens. As to the healthfulness of|would bury the wreck in the shifting sand | i 40 
at Tungey Bakup, and had a ‘ kurumba’ sent|the climate, you should see the native girls,| which covers the surface of the sienna-colored ‘ 
down from the cocoanut trees in this fashion.” | rosy-cheeked, plump, active and gleeful, and|subsoil, rich in vegetable remains, in which I 
the men, who are as stalwart, muscular and|the copal tree is found. The slaves stated ber 
Christian Confidence. —Have ye become|handsome a race as ever breathed sea air. that one could travel for two days into the beh 
children in Christ Jesus? Prove that this} For the most part the coast is rocky and|interior before losing the copal trees; but ah 
holy hope dwells in your hearts, even a hope} wild, hoar with the foam of the turbulent sea|captain Elton says that at the rate at which the 
which can look out upon the whole path be-|that surrounds it, and indented with capacious|the clearing progresses, it will not be long” the 
fore you with the fullest composure and trust |harbors and innumerable creeks ; but in the|before this copal tree wood becothes a thing om 
—even to the latest end. Yet further, let me|north the land sinks into a low pasturage, and|of the past. Almost all the trees are fes- oh 
ask, is your hope in like manner as your faith, |meets the water on the glistening pebbles of|tooned with the long intertwined ropes of the thi 
and your love, a glorified hope. Can ye tell|a smooth beach. The interior includes nearly|india-rubber Uiana, the thickly-matted cords — ord 
me on what foundation it rests? Iam notjevery kind of natural scenery—heather-clad|of which, pendant from the main limbs and of | 
speaking of that unconcerned carelessness|balsamic hills, plains as richly cultivated as/knotted into a sort of rigging, supply easy @ 4, 
with which a trifling spirit glances into the|the downs of Surrey, wide reaches of prickly | means of ascent to the natives looking for the but 
future. Christians are not men who do not/gorse as drear as Yorkshire moors, and the/resinous deposits on the branches. This ji, 
care, but men who cast their care upon the Lord.|prettiest of cascades, The enchantment of|india-rubber was at one time worked rather «B 
Christians are not men who see no thorns|northern land dwells in its subdued light and|extensively here, but was given up as un- 4). 
upon the track of life. Oh, no; they are men|on its mist-crowned heights.—Harper’s Maga-| profitable in consequence of the number of glas 
who perhaps see far more thorns than all|zine. slave lads carried off by leopards. The slave Bi,, 









others do; but they are men who know from 
their own experience that where Christ’s} My desire for my children’s substantial 
grace is granted, all thorns at last swell and| growth in the truth, and strict adherence to 
burst open into roses. In short, Christians|all its discoveries to the close of their days, 
are men who believe in the words “ If God be|is by far the principal wish I have for them. 
for us, who can be against us?” ‘‘He that|Out of the enjoyment of a good degree of this 
spared not His own Son, but delivered Him|precious inheritance, I know of nothing in 
up for us all, how shall He not with Him also|this world, worth living for. Ye that know 
freely give us all things?” Observe here thejit, suffer nothing, I most cordially beseech 
foundation of the Christian hope. He who|you, ever to divert your minds from an in- 
spared not His own Son for our sakes must'creasing and fervent pursuit after tho fall- 


guides easily worked up two large balls of 
india-rubber for captain Elton. After making ~ 
deep longitudinal incisions in the main ropes 
of the Uiana, they smeared on the left arm 
the milky substances which exuded profusely ; 
and when enough had been procured, this 
was stripped off in flakes and rolled up in the 
hands until it assumed the shape of a small 
Sao At Dar-es-Salam it commands & 
price of from $6 to $10 per frasilah of thirty- 
five pounds.” 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Simplicity of Dress and Manners in Friends. 

From the time of their rise, Friends had 
been conspicuous from the unwavering con- 
troversy they maintained, not only against 
the vices commonly denounced as such by all 
religious professors, but against all those 
habits and customs of society that fostered 
the pride of the human heart, or were likely 
























































. Belected. An Encouraging Sign.—The graduates of 
J oseph, J ordan was born in N ancemond |the Adams School in East Boston and in one 
county, in Virginia, in the year 1695, being/other school, have voted to appear next grad- 
the third son of Robert Jordan, and one of|uation day in neat, inexpensive dresses, which 
the third generation who have walked in the|can be used on other occasions. This excel- 
truth. He was of a sprightly genius, affable/lent example has stimulated the committee of 
disposition and even temper, which, as he|the Girls’ High and Normal School of Boston, 
grew to manhood, gave him easy access to/who, in a card, urge upon the graduating 
company esteemed the better sort. A visita-|class the propriety of inaugurating a more 
to betray into things inconsistent with the|tion of Divine love being extended to him|economical fashion in dress on the approach- 
character and duties of a self-denying disciple about the twenty-second year of his age, he,/ing class day. This is wise. “While the par- 
of Christ, who, while enjoying the Sita like Zaceheus, made haste, and with joy em-|ents of many of the pupils can afford to be- 
of heavep with cheerfulness, ought tb pass the braced both the message and the messenger of| deck their daughters in expensive muslins, it is 
time of his sojourning here, in fear of offend- salvation. Being endued with a ‘gift in the|apparent to the observant mind that many are 
ing his Lord and Master. Hence, while their |™inistry, he acquitted himself “asa workman |unable to meet this demand without a serious 
assertion of the scriptural doctrine of the|that need not be ashamed,” and had great/|sacrifice, and the inauguration of a more+in- 
headship of Christ in his church, and the equal place in the minds of men. Although he had|expensive and simple style of dress will be 
standing of its members, according to the gifts |2t much school literature, yet he might be|hailed with satisfaction by thoughtful people. 
which he conferred upon them, struck at the said to have the tongue of the learned, being|There are also good reasons, other than those 
unauthorized assumptions of the clergy, and | both correct and concise in speaking the word |of an economical character, for a change in 
called forth their enmity and opposition ; so|!2 Season, insomuch that many confessed to}this direction. The preparations for the event, 
the simplicity of their manners, and style of|the truth, and embraced the doctrine he|if an expensive and elaborate toilet is to be 
living, the plainness of their dress and ad- preached. Being patient in tribulation he| worn, necessarily involvés much care, and the 
dress, and the uniformity of carriage observed |W8 favored with that hope which affords|time spent in this direction is needed for rest, 
towards high and low, were a palpablerebuke, |Content and solace of mind. ws recreation or study.— Late Paper. 
not only to the rich and great, but to all who} After laboring in the gospel in his own 
conformed to the fashions and follies of the |¢ountry and the adjacent provinces, he visited 
! most parts of England and Ireland, and parts 
Springing up as they did in the time of of Holland ; being absent in this service above 
Puritan rule, and very many of the early con.|three years. He returned with peace, and 
yerts coming from the more scrupulous of the |found bis presence necessary at home; for his 
high professing sects of that day, they had father being deceased, and his brother Robert 
adopted the plain, unornamented apparel |then absent, the care of the family devolved} Those who are seeking to promote the 
worn by their consistent members; and as/"pon him, which trust he discharged with|spiritual welfare of their fellow-men, we 
the religious principles they embraced, forbad judgment, being a good economist, kind|doubt not are often disheartened at the little 
compliance with the changing fashions, unless |eighbor, and steady friend. apparent fruit that results from their labors. 
for real use and service—the lawful ends of| He often intimated that he should not con-|They may feel their minds brought under 
clothing—they soon became known by their|tinue long, and was therefore concerned to/fervent concern for the good of an individual, 
peculiar apparel as well as their mode of|use diligence. Not long before his decease|of a meeting, or neighborhood ; and, abiding 
speech. Thus as witnesses to the spirituality he visited friends in Virginia and North Caro-|under this feeling of religious exercise, they 
of the gospel, to the necessity of taking up/|lina, edifying them with his gift ; and in the|may find ability given them to labor honestly 
the daily cross in things which the world pro-|beginning of the month in which he died,|with and for the object of their care. Their 
fessed to esteem of little or no account, but|though very weak in body attended their/labor may be kindly received, and gratefully 
the non-observance of which it would not|Quarterly Meeting, signifying at his return|acknowledged, and yet it may seem to them, 
tolerate, drew upon them the scorn and hatred |his great satisfaction therein, believing it|that the effect soon passes away, and every- 
of the worshippers of the god of this world ;|would be the last meeting of the kind he/thing goes on in its former channel. Busi- 
who, like Demetrius of old, feared that if they {Should ever be at; and accordingly he never|ness, pleasure, or the waste of time in trifling 
¢ontinued to turn away much people, their |@fterwards went from home, except to a week | pursuits again resumes its wonted control of 
idols would be despised, and their magnifi-|day meeting in the neighborhood. » the mind; and the poor instrument feels 
cence destroyed. On the morning of the day of his death he ready to adopt the plaintive language, “I 
In the language of one of the early mem-|uttered many savory expressions, saying to|have labored in vain, I have spent my strength 
bers: “These things (their plainness of speech, |80me young ministers, ‘‘ Mind your gifts and |for naught.” 
behavior and apparel) to be sure gave them |the Lord will bless you, and you will be a| We desire that all such, who under Divine 
’rough and disagreeable appearance with|blessing to the church. Be humble and obe-|direction are honestly endeavoring to do their 
the generality, who thought them turners of |dient ; obedience brings sweet peace. I have|appointed work, and to help forward their 
the world upside down, as indeed in some|® great desire there might be a right min-|fellow-pilgrims journeying towards the Ce- 
sense they were ; but in no other than that istry continued in the church, for there are |lestial country, may not be unduly dis- 
wherein Paul was so charged ; viz., to bring |many een of this fold, who in due|couraged. He who calls them to the work 
things back into their primitive and right|time the Lord will bringin. As you come to|is able to bestow such a blessing on it as He 
order again. For these and such like practices |have an experience of the work of truth in|sees fit to give. The promise of the Lord is 
of their’s were not the results of humor, or|your own hearts, you will be able to confute|still sure that His word shall accomplish that 
for civil distinction, as some have fancied ;|those who persuade themselves there is no|which He pleases, and shall prosper in the 
but a fruit of inward sense, which God through |living without sin in this world. 1 am not/thing whereto He sends it. 1t may well be, 
his holy fear had begotten in them.” * * *|in # condition to speak much ; neither is it,/that the results are often hidden from,the 
“But God having given them asight of them-|I hope, very needful ; as you are thus taught / eyes of the instrument, lest through the weak- 
telves, they saw the whole world in the same |of the Lord, you will have cause to rejoice|ness of human nature he should be tempted 
glassof truth, and sensibly discerned the affec- |in him in whom you have believed.” _ to exult in them and become unduly elated. 
tions and passions of men, and the rise and| Thus, having happily completed his days) We are often called to walk by faith and not 
tendency of things ; what it was that gratified | work, he laid down his head in much resigna-| by sight. 
‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and |tion and peace with the Lord Jesus, the 26th| “There is an analogy between the growth of 
of the Ninth month, 1735, aged forty years ;/a plant, and of the seed of the Kingdom in 
having been a minister about seventeen years.|the heart of man. During the heat of sum- 
—Piety Promoted. mer, when the ground is parched, a shower 
a" of rain produces a very reviving effect, and 
It is obvious that an unwillingness to be} Self-abasement, self-examination and prayer, | yet when succeeded by a warm sun, a day or 
taught, and an impatience to teach, mark!are the best preservatives for all who have two is sufficient apparently to efface the traces 
e character of the present day.—Hannah |entered on a religious life, and are especially | of its eeuutrensll The surface of the earth 
lore. becoming incipient Christians.—H. More. seems as dry, and the need of rain as great 
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but of the world.”—Friends in the Seventeenth 
Century, pp. 351-2. 
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as before ; and the superficial observer might|Catholic clergy, and reading for the second time the 
conclude that no good had resulted from the] bill abrogating some clauses of the Constitution. 
descending moisture. Yet amid these alter-| 4 Paris dispatch of the Sth says: A violent storm 


: ? passed over the city to-day. Much window glass was 
nations of wet and dry, of cloud and sun-|};oken and thousands of chimneys blown over.” There 


shine, the plant continues to grow, and in due|were many accidents, and traffic was wholly suspended 
time buds and blossoms, and brings to per-|in the streets. The storm extended to the south of 
fection the ripened frait. The concern and poets oe hoger aed oe 
labor of those to whom the Lord of the Vin©-!The damage done in Paris alone is estimated at 11,- 
yard has delegated any portion of service for 


, 000,000 francs. 
the sake of others, are often like the refresh-| Ollivier’s book in defence of the Ministry of which 


ing rain, tending to revive and strengthen|he was the head, on the breaking out of the Franco- 
the religious thoughtfulness of their breth- Prussian war, has appeared. It declares that Prussia, 
ren, and to promote spiritual greenness and by her insults, really declared the war. His Ministry 


; . |cannot be held responsible for entering upon the con- 
growth. Though periods may follow in|fict, for the act was unanimously approved by the 


which the dew and the rain seem to have all |Senate and Legislative body. Nor is it responsible for 
8 y 

dried up, yet this effect is not wholly lost—|the military organization, which was the work of years 

and the Heavenly plant has been left in a con-| before it came into power. 

dition better prepared to flourish. Many a A bill for the regulation of the newspaper press, 


: which will soon be submitted to the French Assembly 
one has been deeply impressed and benefited by the Minister of Justice, is published. It makes at- 


through instrumental means, while yet for a|tacks on the form of government and on the President 

time the outward manifestations of it were : - Republic any bo a me a for - 
: ess than two months, or more than three years, an 

se ee cee or a what was a fines of from $100 to $1000. Penalties are also attached 


to the publication of false news and of petitions askin 
May the true-hearted followers of the Lord for modifications of the Constitution. " r 
Jesus, who in sincerity are striving to do His} The condition of affairs in Spain is still most unsatis- 
will, especially those who feel called at times factory. The government is evidently unable to termi- 
vocally to persuade others to submit. to the nate the Carlist war, and recently the Carlists have 
Si oe f the Lord’s Holy Spirit, b - |gained some advantages and taken many prisoners. 
visitations of the Lord's io y* pirit, be ani- Arrangements have been made between the Carlists and 
mated with fresh courage to follow in simple] A}fonsists for an exchange of prisoners. A competent 
faith the line of duty marked out for them, |authority, an attache of the Spanish Embassy in Paris, 

: y ane Deere! oe 

remembering the exhoriations and promises | officially reports that the Carlists muster yd good 
left on record in the Scriptures—“ In the|*ldiers, besides an equal = of ai een pro 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening will continue to be victorious so long as the war is con- 


: ; ; ducted as at present. The Times Paris correspondent 
withhold not thine hand, for thou knowest not) telegraphs that there are rumors of a Republican move- 


whether shall prosper, either this or that, or}ment in Madrid, in consequence of recent military 
whether they both shall be alike good.” “ He aoa prove ae Seen — gain 
. : _|any advantage over the Carlists. is proba 
p rock ater} a Pet Ri a Digembes Oh these rumors are at least forerunners of a movement 
» De 


oe RS : : Fo which is in preparation. 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. A Berlin dispatch states that the Prince Bishop of 
Breslau, has been en 4 ae he imprisonment, 
8, for il mmunicatin 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. ek a at ee 
Forrian.—The Mark Lane Express, in its review of| The town of Morshansk, on the river Ysna, in Rus- 
the breadstuffs market, says in Great Britain cooler |sia, has been entirely destroyed by fire. It had a popu- 
weather and more rain are wanted. On the Continent] lation of 20,000, with several manufactories and public 
the frosts and drought have caused a general advance | buildings. ; 
in prices. The London market continues dull. City of Mexico advices say that Congress has defini- 
A special dispatch to the Times from Rangoon says, |tively approved the Plumb International Railroad con- 
that the British Envoy to Burmab has been instructed | tract by a vote of 116 to 13. By the terms of the con- 
to demand of the king an immediate explanation of the|tract the cgnstruction of the road must be commenced 
friendly reception given by him to the Chinese general | within thee years. The building of this road will do 
who is —— in the murder of Magary, the British | much to put an end to border troubles. The articles of 
explorer. The Burmese are cutting the telegraph wires. | impeachment, brought by General Riva Palaci against 
The Sultan of Zanzibar has arrived in England on a| the President of the Republic, specify the violation of 
visit of a month or more. The expenses of his visit|several clauses of the Constitution. Congress, on the 
will be defrayed by the British government, 19th instant, refused to try the charges by a vote of 128 
The Earl of Carnarvon, Secretary of State for the}to 10. 
Colonial Department, has informed the House of Lords} On the 18th ult. a terrible earthquake desolated a 
that the government had received dispatches confirm-| region of country on both sides the boundary between 
ing the reports of frightful mortality among the natives} New Grenada and Venezuela. A volcano opened in 
of the Fiji Islands from epidemic measles. He also! front of Santiago and threw out great quantities of lava. 
said that the authorities of the Islands had been tele-] A number of cities and towns were almost wholly de- 
graphed to, to spare neither expense nor exertions to} stroyed in a line north of Bogota, and in from five to 
stop the progress of the disease. They have also been | eight degrees north latitude. 
instructed to take precautions for the preservation of} A dispatch from Rome says: A royal decree has been 
the peace, disturbances being apprehended in conse-| issued promulgating a convention between Italy and 
quence of the belief by the natives that pestilence has| Switzerland, which establishes the boundary between 
been ep sae imported into the Islands. the two countries in accordance with the award of the 
Bills amending the labor !aws have been introduced | arbitrator, Marsh, Minister of the United States. In 
into the House of Commons. They provide that|the Chamber of Deputies there have been violent de- 
breaches of contract calculated to cause public injury |bates over the government public safety bill, which 
by or employed in a public capacity, as in|amends the law for the suppression of brigandage and 
the supply of gas and water, shall be dealt with crimin- | other disorders in Sicily and elsewhere. 
ally, and all other cases shall be regarded purely as} Australian advices say that the imports into Victoria 
matters of civil contract, to be settled by the county | last year were £16,953,985, and the exports £15,441,109. 
courts. The export of gold, coined and uncoined, amounted to 
The Direct United States Cable Company have com- | £5,408,039. The wool export was 88,662,011 pounds, 
pleted the laying of their cable, and communication is| valued at £6,373,641. It is stated that South Australia 
thereby established between Ireland and the coast of] has 866,000 acres in wheat, from which a yield of ten 
New Hampshire. It is stated that the new cable is| millions of bushels was anticipated. 
working well. Unitep States.—Disastrous fires occurred in many 
Liverpool, 6th mo. 14th.—Middling uplands cotton, | places in the first two weeks of this month. On the 
7 9-16d.; Orleans, 73d. Breadstuffs quiet. 12th inst. a large coal oil refinery, near Pittsburg, was 
A Berlin dispatch of the 14th sage : The Upper House | destroyed, loss near $200,000. Other fires at Buffalo, 
of the Prussian Diet has adjourned after finally ing |St. Louis, &c., caused losses ranging from $50,000 to 
the bill withdrawing State grants from the Roman | $60,000 each. 


The interments in Philadelphia last week numbe 
356. There were 44 deaths of consumption, 26 scar’ 
fever, 19 diptheria, and 23 convulsions. Of the wholg 
107 were under two years. 


During the week ending the 12th inst., $4,674,036 in’ 


specie was shipped to Europe from New York. 

It is stated that on a single farm in Illinois there arg 
19,000 acres planted with corn, 2500 acres of flax, 1009 
acres of oats, and enough grass to-yield about 8000 te 
of hay. 

Dispatches of the 14th inst. from California, Mie 
gan, Massachusetts, Western New York, Northern 


Pennsylvania and other places, mention unusual cold” 


the night 
frost. 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. New York.—American gold, 116}, 
U. S? sixes, 1881, 125}; do. 1862, 118}. Superting 
flour, $4.55 a $4.65; State extra, $4.90 a $5.10; finer 
brands, $5.50 a $8.25. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.16; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.19; red western, $1 
State barley, $1.40. Oats, 70 a 75cts. Yellow 
mixed corn, 86} a 88 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlingy 
cotton, 15 a 16} cts. for uplands and New Orleana 
Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.50 ; extras, $4.75 a $5; finer 
brands, $5.50 a $7.50. White wheat, $1.40 a $1.42; 
amber, $1.34 a $1.36; red, $1.32 a $1.33. Rye, $1.12 
Yellow and mixed corn, 83 a 84 cts. Oats, 71 a 73 ets, 
Lard, 14 a 14} cts. Clover-seed, 11 a 12} cts. About 
2600 beef cattle sold at 73 a 8} cts. per Ib. gross for 
extra, 8} cts. for a few choice, 6} a 7} cts. for fair to 
good, and 4} a 6 cts. per gross for common. Sheep 


previous ; in some localities there was hard 


sold at 4 a 8 cts. per Ib. gross, and hogs at $11 a $11.50 


per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. Chicago.—Superfine fle 
$3.35 a $3.50; spring extra, $4.75 ; winter extra, $6/ 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.04 ; No. 2 do., $1.00; No. 3 do, 
96 cts. No. 2 corn, 68 cts. No. 2 oats, 58 cts. Rye’ 
95 cts. No. 2 spring barley, $1.30. Lard, $13.15 peri 
100 lbs: Baltimore.—No. 1 western amber wheat, $1.37; 
No. 2 do., $1.35; western red wheat, $1.32; Penna. 
$1.31; white wheat, $1.30 a $1.38. Yellow corn, 824 
83 cts. Oats, 68 a 76 cts. Rye, $1.00 a $1.05. Oim 
cinnati.—Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.25. Corn, 72 a74 
Oats, 67 a 69 cts. Rye, $1.05 a $1.10. Indianapolis,— 
Flour, $3.75 a $6.25. Red wheat, $1.12 a $1.15; 
$1.15 a $1.20; white, $1.20 a $1.25. Corn, 68 a 70 cla, 
Oats, 65 a 66 cts. Lard, 13} a 15 cts. ‘ 
j 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. ; 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee having char 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held 
on Fourth-day, the 23d inst., at 9.30 a.m. The Com: 
mittee on Admission will meet at 7.30 the same me 
ing, and that on Instruction at 7 o’clock the preced 
evening. 
The Visiting Committee attend at the School 
Seventh-day, the 19th inst. 


SAMUEL MorRIs, — 
Philada., 6th mo. 15th, 1875. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Committee, convey: 
ances will meet the trains that leave the city at 2.30 am 
4.40 p. M., on Seventh-day, the 19th, and on Third-day, 
the 22d inst. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia) 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort! 
ington, M. D. . 

Applications 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boardd 
Managers, «A 


for the Admission of Patients may & 


MarRRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Newgardet 
Chester Co., Pa., on the 10th of Third month, 1 
ALFRED SHARPLESS, son of Edward Sharpless, dt 
— and ZiLLAH M., daughter of the late Jonat 


, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Newgarden, © 
ter Co., Pa., on the 2nd of Sixth month, 1875, JosHw 
SHARPLEss, son of George Sharpless, and MARY 
daughter of Evan and Joanna Brown. 


Diep, at Atlantic City, N. J., on Fourth-day, & 
mo. 2d, 1875, Frances G. Marsn, wife of Benjamil 
V. Marsh, in the 50th year of her age, a member of 
Monthly Meeting of 
Western District. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


riends of Philadelphia for @ 
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